VAUCOULEURS
That was the language of patriotism on its highest
level, the language of a poet expressing the longings
of a race in terms of its loftiest memories. No wonder
she kindled in her hearers a wild hope that they might
yet witness glories which seemed to have departed for
ever.
One man in Vaucouleurs did, nevertheless, manage to
stand out against her, and he, unfortunately, was the very
man she could not do without, Robert de Baudricourt,
captain of the town by inheritance and its master in the
king's name. On her arrival Joan at once sent the
obedient Durand to him with a statement of her purpose
and a request for men, horses and arms. Baudricourt,
less astonished than impatient (perhaps he had had a
long experience of world-saving cranks), cut short
Durand's petition with the advice, repeated several
times for emphasis, "to take her back to her father and
tell him from me to give her a sound thrashing."
In fairness to Robert it must be said that no man could
have been more justified at that moment in refusing to
bother his head with dubious females endorsed by dead
and buried mages. He had his hands full enough as it
was in that difficult frontier outpost, what with greedy
barons all round shouting that the tributes he paid them
were too small, the inhabitants grumbling that their taxes
were too high, and the English gathering in Champagne
to swoop down on him from one moment to the next.
Only by the most adroit use of force, cunning and a
fortune derived from marrying two rich widows in suc-
cession had he been able to hold on so long, and he could
reasonably flatter himself that few men in the kingdom
had done their duty better than had he in that remote
shred of it. But the king's coronation and God's in-
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